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person to whom a musky scent would give a headache might
derive much relief from a perfume with a citrine basis. Imagina-
tion has, besides, a great deal to do with the supposed noxious
effects of perfumes. Dr. Coloquet, who may be deemed an
authority on this subject, of which he made a special study, says
in his able "Treatise on Olfaction": "We must not forget that               |

there are many effeminate men and women to be found in the                I

world who imagine that perfumes are injurious to them, but                I

their example cannot be adduced as a proof of the bad effect of                1

odors. Thus Dr. Thomas CapelHni relates the story of a lady
who fancied she could not bear the smell of a rose, and fainted
on receiving the visit of a friend who carried one, and yet the
fatal flower was only artificial."

CHAPTER XXIL
CLASSIFICATION   OF   ODORS.
ODORS have been classified in various ways by learned men.
Linnaeus, the father of modern botanical science, divided them                 ;
into seven classes, three of which only were pleasant odors, viz.,   "             |
the aromatic, the fragrant, and the ambrosial;   but, however               jfr
good his general divisions may have been, this classification was
far from correct, for he placed carnation with laurel leaves, and
saffron with jasmine, than which nothing can be more dissimilar.
Fourcroy divided them into five series, and De Haller into three.
All these were, however, more theoretical than practical, and                 -
none classified odors by their resemblance to each other.    More                |
lately. Rimmel has made a new classification, comprising only
pleasant odors, by adopting the principle that, as there are
primary colors from which all secondary shades are composed,                 |
there are also primary odors with perfect types, and that all
other aromas are connected more or less with them.